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Capitol Camera: Conservatives on Capitol Hill 
register thoughtful approval of Barry Goldwater’s 
“Forgotten American” theme; see in it a possibility 
of rallying the vast majority of people whose 
interests suffer from pressure groups and “minority 
blocs.” Old conservatives in Congress see nothing 
in this posture of Goldwater, nor in his recent state- 
ments, to justify inferences that the Arizonan’s 
conservatism has “softened.” Just a new approach— 
they say—which may gain him a wider audience. 


e Joseph P. Kennedy, father of JFK, has been 
doing an effective public relations job for the son 
among prominent conservative business figures—by 


personal visits and phone calls. Hence, the attitude . 


noticeable among these circles—‘JFK will not be as 
liberal as expected,” “he’s fundamentally sound,” 
“don’t worry,” etc. Pros in the p.r. game in Wash- 
ington perceive “Father Joe’s” pitch, don’t think 
it will prove true; point to the vast number of 
liberals and left-wingers getting key appointments. 


e In the Republican cloak-rooms, many expressions 
of hope that Ike, in retirement, will not abandon his 
role as “Mr Economy,” that he will assume leader- 
ship of the “balanced budget,” “anti-inflation” 
crusade to which the majority—the Forgotten 
Americans—can rally. Ike’s State of the Union 
message acclaimed as touchstone of US fiscal policy. 


e Arguments over responsibility for GOP defeat 
continue: friends of Ike say Nixon “cold 
shouldered” the President’s cooperation early in 
campaign; friends of Nixon say the VP got no 
White House cooperation. At the GOP National 
Committee meeting here last week, one prominent 
Republican said: “The rank-and-file did well; it was 
the top of the ticket which lost the race.” 


Cuba—What Next? While Capitol Hill regards 
the breaking of relations with Cuba’s Red regime as 
a step—long overdue—in the right direction, no 
little worry has appeared as to what our govern- 
ment (under Ike and then under JFK) will do next. 
Signs point, unfortunately, to further trouble as a 
result of unsound policies that are in harmony with 
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the erroneous policies which created the trouble all 
over Latin America in the first place. 


These apprehensions are touched off by constant 
rumors that the State Department and the CIA still 
plan to play ball with the leftists among Cuban 
exiles desiring a “government in exile.” Many 
Cuban refugees look with suspicion on the “Frente 
Revolucionario Democratico,” which seems to enjoy 
a preferred position with US government authorities. 


‘Some of its leaders, such as Manuel Varona, dis- 


covered rather late that they did not like Castro; 
they fled to Florida only last year. Varona’s history 


in Cuban politics suggests that he is at least left of 
center. 


But the most vulnerable aspect of the “Demo- 
cratic Front” is its connection with former Cuban 
President Prio Socarras. A leftist, he headed such 
a corrupt and socialistic regime in 1950-51 that, 
in the second year, it crumbled and fell easily into 
the hands of Batista. Varona was in Prio’s 
cabinet. 


Socarras later supported Castro’s rising against 
Batista. The openly Red character of the Castro 
government has not disturbed Prio Socarras. Very 
recently he proclaimed himself (according to an AP 
dispatch in the Miami Herald) an intimate friend 
of Castro and said he approved exporting the Castro 
revolution to other countries. He denied that Fidel’s 
followers are Communists—the usual Red line in 
defense of Castro. Today, exiles in Miami claim 
that Prio Socarras is closely linked to the Varona 
“Democratic Front.” 


On Capitol Hill, members of Congress are asking: 
Is it true that Allen Dulles, head of the CIA, has 
passed the word that the US is supporting the 
“Democratic Front’? 


Further concern is evidenced at a new line re- 
ceiving publicity in much of the US press. The line 
is: “Social revolutionary conditions” in Cuba—not 
Castro—caused the revolution, and that these will 
continue even if Castro is overthrown. Against this 
thesis is the testimony of US Ambassadors Arthur 
Gardner and Earl Smith, who told a Senate com- 
mittee last September that when Castro rebelled in 
1956-57, Cuba was enjoying the greatest prosperity 


_ in its recent history. Is the new line—it is asked— 


an alibi in advance for the substitution of a Soci- 
alist, non-Communist government in Cuba for the 
Moscow-dominated Castro regime? 
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GOP Meeting: Capitol Hill Republicans who had 
hoped the National Committee meeting last week 
would cause a shakeup in the main GOP organiza- 
tion express disappointment. So far it appears 
that there will be no cutting down of that Com- 
mittee, although it has long been under fire for its 
large and inefficient operation; no plans are reported 
for naming a full-time, fully-paid National Chair- 
man—so necessary for a virile, fighting policy; no 
talk of diverting funds to the Senate and House 
Campaign Committees, which must go all out to win 
the vital 1962 congressional elections. 


Finally, the Republican National Committee con- 
tinues to demonstrate little understanding of how to 
utilize the press, radio and TV. 


Many politicos noted the timeliness of a piece by 
UPI columnist Lyle Wilson on the eve of the GOP 
meeting. Wilson recalled that the Democrats re- 
organized in Washington, following their 1928 
defeat, by hiring a shrewd, militant Democratic 
newspaperman—Charles Michelson—who “did a 
job” on the Republicans. That “job” contributed 
largely to the defeat of the GOP in 1932. Michelson 
generated slogans, new ideas, new strategy in the 
press; he wrote effective speeches and planted them 
on members of Congress; he delivered his hard sell 
personally to the working press. The “job” was 
successful, historic. Today, GOP Committee members 
seem quite unaware that they need a Charlie 
Michelson. 


Neither do Committee members appear conscious 
that the GOP desperately needs a morning news- 
paper in the Nation’s Capital. A fighting GOP 
paper would offset the morning monopoly of the 
liberal Washington Post; would bolster conserva- 
tives in Congress; would alter national policy. 
Without such an organ, conservatives suffer a 
grave handicap in political action. 


Fortunately, Committee members scorned the 
project for an Advisory Policy Committee reminis- 
cent of the one Paul Butler created in the opposition 
party and which Democrats in Congress combatted. 
New York Senator Kenneth Keating, friend of 
Rocky, is a principal proponent of this scheme, and 
he is now being dubbed “The Paul Butler of the 
GOP.” 


Almost alone, Senator Barry Goldwater seems to 
have a constructive and militant design for policy 
under the incoming Democratic Administration. 
(See “Aged Conference” story in next column for 
his remarks and proposals at last week’s White 
House conference on problems of senior citizens.) 


Appeasement A La Mode: Prominent conserva- 
tive Republicans have promised hot question 
sessions for many of Kennedy’s appointees when 
they come up for confirmation. These Senators will 
inquire not so much about their administrative 
experience, but about their attitude toward com- 


munism. On the latter score, a number of them have | 


displayed a notable softness in the past. 
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¢ Chester Bowles, to be Undersecretary of State, 
advocates a policy that comes close to outright 
recognition of Red China in an April, 1959 issue of 
Foreign Affairs. He thinks Chiang Kai-shek should 
relinquish the offshore islands and he favors a 
scuttling of Asian military alliances designed to 
meet Red aggression. 


e Adlai Stevenson, Kennedy’s pick for UN Am- 
bassador, is for recognizing Red China, was critical 
of the U-2 flights, and in the past called for an end 
to the draft. (Kennedy has also chosen three law 
partners of Stevenson for top government jobs. 
They are George W. Ball, a Stevenson political ad- 
viser, who is slated for Undersecretary of State for 
Economic Affairs; W. Willard Wirtz, named as 
Undersecretary of Labor; and Newton N. Minow, 
named as chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission.) 


e Walt Whitman Rostow, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology professor, a Kennedy foreign policy 
adviser destined for a government job, expresses 
Bowles-like policy ideas in his An American Policy 
in Asia. On page 13 of this book, Rostow urges 
what he calls “intelligent anti-Communism” by ad- 
vocating that the United States “sharply reduce its 
exhortation and pressure for anti-Communist action 
in Southeast Asia.” 


e Arthur H. Dean, the AP reports, is regarded 
as the most likely man to be named Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. Dean 
is on record before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee as favoring Red China recognition. He 
is also against the Connally Amendment. 


e Kennedy’s new roving Ambassador, W. Averell 
Harriman, effusively praised the Yalta agreements 
as late as 1951. His report to Kennedy on Africa 
last fall urged aid for the pro-Communist govern- 
ments of Ghana and Guinea, and he told Kennedy 
that Guinea’s ruler, Sekou Toure, is not a Com- 
munist because, said Harriman, “Toure assured me 
that he was not a Communist.” Harriman says 
Khrushchev’s congratulatory message to Kennedy 
means the Soviet leader “wants to start afresh.” 


e George Kennan, former Ambassador to Russia, 
who now has Kennedy’s ear and is looking for 
an appointment, stated in a January 10, 1958 U.S. 
News and World Report interview that he thinks 
the US should pull its troops out of Europe and 
neutralize Germany in the hope Russia will pull 
back its troops. 


e McGeorge Bundy, who will serve on _ the 
National Security Council as Kennedy’s special 
assistant for national security affairs, is, ironically, 
an outspoken critic of our internal security program. 
He was a vigorous opponent of probing subversion 
in the Federal government and “inclines toward 
negotiation” with the Soviet Union, says the New 
York Post. 


Aged Conference: Held last week on the heels of 
the opening of the 87th Congress, the White House 
Conference on Aging turned into a pitched battle 
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as to what the lawmakers should or should not do 
about making medical care for the aged compulsory 
under social security—the medicare system advo- 
cated by President-elect Kennedy. 


The Kennedy plan was championed by Walter 
Reuther, AFL-CIO President George Meany, and 
Reutherite Senator Pat McNamara (D.-Mich.). 
This group collided head on with the American 
Medical Association, which supports the Kerr-Mills 
bill, a measure not tied to social security. 


Senator Barry Goldwater offered the conference 
a positive medical plan as an alternative to the 
compulsory program. His suggestions to aid 
senior citizens—“Forgotten Americans”—were: 


(1) Further deductions of tax credits available to 
persons interested in taking care of their families 
and themselves. (2) Deductions and credits available 
to church contributors, which would enable these 
institutions “to build homes for the aged whose 
children had passed on and who had no other means 
of support other than dependency on the church.” 
By the same means individual companies, corpora- 
tions and labor unions could step up activities in the 
fields of retirement, hospital and medical benefits. 
(3) Holding the line on inflation. High prices and 
irresponsible government spending were scored by 
Goldwater as a special hardship on the aged. 


Proponents of the Kennedy plan wailed to the 
press that they were outnumbered and outgunned 
at the meetings, largely due to the presence of AMA 
lobbyists. But it is noted that in addition to 
McNamara and the labor leaders, two major figures 
appeared and spoke in favor of the Kennedy plan. 
They were former HEW Secretary Marion B. Fol- 
som (1955-1958) and former Eisenhower brain trust 
wonder boy Arthur Larson. Both men were read 
out of the Administration after Ike, himself, became 
fed up with their big spending schemes. The ap- 
pearance of these two, who, it is suspected, were 
picked by the pro-compulsory medical care forces 
because of their former ties with Ike’s Administra- 
tion, was given no small credit for the majority of 
the 2,600 delegates’ lending their approval to the 
Kennedy-backed measure. 


Not Merely Gossip: The House Republican Policy 
Committee has set up a program to counteract 
anticipated charges that the GOP is making a 
“negative” record in Congress and wishes only to 
sabotage the Kennedy program. Next week a series 
of positive policy statements will be initiated by 
House Republicans expert in various fields. Defense 
will be first, followed periodically by positive policy 
statements on other matters. 


e Reportorial eyes riveted on the Cuba probe by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee—un- 
released testimony, it is said, strengthens thesis that 
subversion inside the government was decisive 
in creating the “Cuban mess” of our policy. 


e Henry Cabot Lodge, the “also-ran” for the Vice 
Presidency, now “at liberty,” has been making quite 
a pitch to Republicans along the line of “let’s all get 
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behind the new President”—with such emphasis 
that Republicans conclude he’s seeking to win 
approval from JFK, and perhaps a new diplomatic 
position under the Democratic Administration. 


Heller: The appointment by President-elect Ken- 
nedy of University of Minnesota President Walter 
W. Heller to head his Council of Economic Advisers 
was not considered by conservatives as an attempt 
to stress moderation. Heller advocates vastly in- 
creased Federal spending. 


An example of what Heller wants in one im- 
portant field—education—was spelled out in the 
December, 1959 NEA Journal. This is the monthly 
publication of the Federal aid-championing National 
Education Association. Heller stated that “it is 
high time that the Federal government assumed its 
fair share of the burden” of education. 


He said that education is rising on the “priority 
scale” and that local authorities are unable to meet 
the challenges of the times without Federal assist- 
ance. 


What he advocated was the Murray-Metcalf 
Federal aid bill, which would cost an estimated 
$4.5 billion a year ($87 billion projected over 20 
years). He called it “an expression of the genius 
of our federalism in its ability to achieve national 
objectives ....” It is recalled that the Murray- 
Metcalf measure, which did not pass, was faced with 
the threat of Presidential veto. Now such legisla- 
tion, strongly backed by top adviser Heller and 
without the threat of a Kennedy veto, stands an 
excellent chance of passage unless the opposition is 
awake, united and active. 


Social Security: Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of 
public welfare administration at the University of 
Michigan, headed the task force recommending that 
Kennedy enact a health-care for the aged program 
even more enormous than Kennedy suggested last 
August. The plan, says Cohen, would cost an initial 
$1 billion a year, the taxes to be raised through in- 
creasing the social security levy by one-fourth of 
one per cent for worker and employer. 


Cohen is an old hand at “public welfare.” He 
participated in the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
worked on the Social Security Commission with such 
New Dealers as Arthur J. Altmeyer and Isidore 
Falk. He was also active in Geneva with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which seeks to impose 
compulsory welfare by international treaty. 


While Cohen may be “experienced” in terms of 
drafting social security plans, it is observed that he 
is neither an actuary nor a mathematician and there- 
fore has ‘little knowledge of just how much his 
schemes will cost and how the money for them is to 
be raised. Many Congressmen, for example, believe 
that if health care for the aged must come, it should 





CHARLES M. TEAGUE, Republican Congressman from 
California: “I read HUMAN EVENTS regularly. It 
presents the conservative point of view (with which I 
agree in the great majority of instances) admirably.” 
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not be financed through social security. That trust 
fund has spent more money than it has collected in 
the past three years and at the moment has only 
$20 billion of .government bonds in the kitty while 
obligations at the present rate of benefits are $360 
billion. The trust fund, in short, is committed to 
pay out $18 for each $1 actually in hand. 


Furthermore, while a tax hike of one-fourth of 
one per cent may seem small, it is recalled that the 
social security system started out by levying a tax 
of just one per cent each on the employer and 
employee, but the tax on them will exceed four per 
cent by 1966. 


Mitchell’s Bid: New Jersey Senator Clifford Case 
has set out to win total control of the Garden State’s 
GOP organization, reports a HUMAN EVENTS cor- 
respondent in that state. He has done so by 
thrusting into the upcoming gubernatorial primary 
the candidacy of James P. Mitchell, the modern Re- 
publican lame duck Secretary of Labor. 


Mitchell coyly admits that he will make the race 
if Case wishes, and the Senator is now trying to 
talk announced candidates Wayne Dumont and 
Charles Sandman out of the primary. This means 
that Mitchell would meet state senator Walter Jones 
in the Republican primary April 18. 


Case is out to get Jones for reasons not known 
to the general public. The veteran state legislator 
did not back Case in his primary battle against con- 
servative Robert Morris last spring. Jones’ support 
thus far comes from the powerful leaders of Bergen, 
Hudson, Passaic, Middlesex and Somerset Counties, 
few of whom supported Case. 


Mitchell’s desire for the New Jersey State House 
has been harbored for at least a year. Mitchell, in 
fact, let it be known to President-elect Kennedy 
that he would be willing to stay on as Secretary of 
Labor for the first several months of the new Ad- 
ministration, so that he could appeal to Democratic 
and independent voters. Kennedy rebuffed the 
overture, picked Arthur Goldberg instead. 


Human Events Conference: The first annual 
HUMAN EVENTs Political Action Conference was 
held in Washington January 6-7. The Washington 
Evening Star reported correctly that it “burst its 
seams” with enthusiasm. 


Two Senators (Barry Goldwater and Strom Thur- 
mond), 11 Representatives and several outstanding 
newsmen discussed and answered questions on the 
problems and opportunities facing conservatives in 
American politics. Conservatives from Alaska and 
Maine, Florida and California, as well as hundreds 
of places in between, attended. A reader from 
Alberta, Canada, was on hand. 


Big favorites with those attending were four 
GOP freshman Congressmen who told how they 
won their seats from strong, heavily labor-backed 
Democrats. Their theme was hard work and 
sticking to conservative principles throughout the 
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campaign. ‘People admire courage in a candidate : 
more than we realize” was one of their major points, | 


Senator Goldwater advised conservatives unhappy — 
with the GOP to do something about it by getting © 
busy in party affairs. He said it does no good to | 
throw rocks at the GOP tent because of the liberals / 
inside, that you can only score on them effectively | 
by pains inside the tent yourself and going to | 
work. 


Representative Walter Judd was repeatedly 
applauded for his penetrating analysis of Red aims © 
and America’s lag in meeting and understanding the | 
challenge. South Carolina Democrat William ~ 
Jennings Bryan Dorn assured the conferees that — 
there is a coalition in Congress, and that a conserv- — 
ative bloc is necessary in both parties to maintain — 
governmental balance. Former Montana Democratic 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler (1924 Progressive party — 
candidate for Vice President when the elder Bob 
LaFollette ran for President) discussed the in- 
advisability of third party movements unless those | 
involved are prepared to run candidates at all levels | 
from sheriff on up. 


Fulton Lewis, Jr., was a hit with his frank | 
discussion of political problems and personalities, | 
and Willard Edwards of the Chicago Tribune gave 
a.revealing talk on press antagonism toward Nixon — 
during the campaign and how this affected the 
election. Syndicated columnists Constantine Brown 
and Ralph de Toledano discussed and answered 
questions on foreign policy and communism. 


Among Congressmen who took part in the seminar — 
sessions on practical politics were the four new | 
Republicans mentioned above—John Ashbrook of © 
Ohio; Donald C. Bruce of Indianapolis, Indiana; | 
Peter Garland of Maine and John Rousselot of Los — 
Angeles (Nixon’s old district), California. Ash- © 
brook, at 32, is the youngest man in Congress and | 
33-year-old Rousselot ranks second. 


House veterans included Bruce Alger (the lone © 
Texas Republican), Edward Derwinski (R.-IIl.), H. © 
R. Gross (R.-Iowa), Edgar Hiestand (R.-Calif.), 
and August Johansen (R.-Mich.). Mac Mathieson, 
of Tucson, Arizona, the Republican who got 45 per — 
cent of the vote in his losing House race with In- | 
terior Secretary-designate Stewart Udall, told of the © 
practical experience he gained through mistakes 
during his campaign and how he planned to rectify © 
them when he runs for the seat in an upcoming > 
special election. The keynote address was delivered ~ 
by Admiral Ben Moreell (USN, Ret.), board chair- — 
man of the Americans for Constitutional Action. 
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Electoral College Reform 


See Page 40 for summary of electoral 


reform proposals and what you can do about 
them. 





eee romaLe for a change in the method of electing 
our President will flood the new Congress, as a 
result of the hairline decision in 1960. 


The proposals take three forms: 


(1) A radical change to direct election by nation- 
wide popular vote, with abolition of the Electoral 
College. 


(2) Voting for electors, but counting them by 
districts, with two-at-large votes going to the party 
getting a statewide plurality. 


(3) A compromise plan by which the electoral 
votes of a state would be divided between the parties 
on the basis of the popular vote. 


Senator Michael J. Mansfield, of Montana, who 
will be the Majority Leader of the Senate in the 
new Congress, introduced the amendment for direct 
popular vote for President and Vice President. This 
sounds ‘‘democratic,” but victory would go to the 
candidate getting a heavy majority of votes in only 
a few states. 


Senator Mundt introduced the proposal for 
counting votes by electors, each of whom represents 
a state or congressional district. Victory would go 
to the candidate winning the largest number of 
electors—that is, congressional districts. Large 
pluralities in a few areas could not win an election 
for a candidate who lacked wide geographical sup- 
port. 


These technical-sounding amendments are actually 
the two sides of a controversy that goes to the very 
heart of our political beliefs. Senator Mansfield’s 
proposal is really a counter-revolution against the 
Constitution, a shift to the direct democracy against 
which the Founders were trying to protect us. 
Senator Mundt’s proposal is the one most in line 
with the Constitution. 


The issue is critical, because the left-wing pressure 
groups, like AFL-CIO, Americans for Democratic 
Action, National Farmers’ Union, and many others, 
have perfected techniques by which they can control 
large blocs of voters in key areas. They win a huge 
Majority in areas where they work, and they want 
those votes added up, to offset the choice of large 
areas where they have not yet acquired influence. 
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The issue in the debate on the Electoral College 
is this: How can we reduce or eliminate the power 
of the mass blocs, like AFL-CIO and the rest, on the 
choice of a President of the United States? 


This fight is going to be extremely bitter, though 
it may be kept beneath the surface. All the left- 
wing pressure groups, AFL-CIO, ADA, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the Farmers’ Union, which control blocs of 
organized voters, will use every means they possess 
to have the Mansfield proposal passed, although they 
will try to do it quietly, without arousing the 
country to the issues. Per contra, the passing of the 
Mundt amendment for counting electors (singly, 
not by states) will mean victory for those who are 
fighting to save us from being transformed into a 
stream-lined “democracy” under the control of a few 
“leaders.” 


EN YEARS AGO an amendment for electoral reform 
nearly passed Congress. It was a practical 
certainty that such an amendment would be ratified 
by the states. But at the last minute the great power 


blocs turned on the heat, and demanded defeat of all 
reforms. 


They will do the same thing again unless those 
who vote as individuals understand the revolutionary 
nature of the conflict, and the tremendous forces 
which the managers of the left-wing blocs will throw 
into the fight. 


To understand the problem, we must go back to 
the Constitution. 


The issue foremost in the minds of the Consti- 
tutional Convention was how to elect the best man 
regardless of mass or mob pressures. The Consti- 
tution says, in Article II, Section I: 


“[The] ... President ... shall... be elected as follows: 


“Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to 
the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress... 


“The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves.” 


These votes are certified to the president of the 
Senate, and counted in the presence of both Houses. 
The person having a majority of the votes of the 
electors becomes President. 
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In 1804, the 12th Amendment provided for 
separate nominations for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. No change has been made in the Constitu- 
tional provisions since that day, but crucial changes 
have been made, in fact, by political action. 


The Constitutional Convention deliberately chose 
the method of special electors, because it wanted the 
choice of President to be made after careful reflec- 
tion. It provided for the choice of electors by 
states to preserve the influence of local self- 
governing areas in the new Federal system. The Con- 
vention wanted to make centralization impossible. 


Political parties, which did not exist in 1789, soon 
grew powerful. Early legislative changes provided 
for direct election of electors by the people rather 
than the legislature. This was the fruit of Jack- 
sonian democracy. The Jacksonians meant to 
strengthen the influence of the frontier over the 
established power of the seaboard, but they also 
strengthened the tendencies to mass democracy. 


The next step was the curious practice of counting 
the entire popular vote of a state as a unit, and 
giving the winner all the electoral votes. This 
policy of ‘winner take all” meant that the party 
which won half the votes in a state by a hair- 
line decision could count all the electoral votes of 
the state toward a majority. Gradually the states 
with the largest population, especially those with 
growing cities, were winning a disproportionately 
large weight in the final count. For example, in 
New York State with 45 electoral votes, the candi- 
date whose bare majority would entitle him to 23 
electoral votes, now gets the whole 45, or 22 above 
his popular vote. These 22 can match or surpass his 
opponent’s electoral total from several small states. 


The result of the winner-take-all policy was to 
concentrate more and more of the campaign strategy 
on the winning of the large states. It made nearly 
impossible the nomination of candidates from the 
very small states or from the one-party South. 


This was bad enough. But with the rise of 
pressure group politics under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the architects of the mass pressure groups 
quickly recognized the advantage to them of the 
winner-take-all rule. By capturing the large cities, 
they could gain influence over the nomination and 
election of Presidents out of all proportion to their 
numbers. | 


For example, the difference between the two 
major parties is usually narrow—from one to five 
per cent. The pressure group strategists recognized 
that if they had obedient blocs of only 4 to 10 per 
cent of the voters, they could control the majorities 
in any state. They could use this advantage to 
control the nominations of both parties. Let us 
not waste time arguing that pressure groups like 
CIO or the Farmers’ Union do not control all their 
members’ votes. Of course they do not. But pressure 
groups today reach the ear of 50 million voters or 
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more. If they change 10 per cent, who wins? They 
could use this advantage to control the nominations 
of both parties. 


Since 1986 no one who was opposed by the 
pressure groups (they all work together for candi- 
dates and policies which strengthen mass democ- 
racy) has been able to get the Presidential or Vice- 
Presidential nomination in either party. 


This sinister technique was worked out by Sidney 
Hillman in New York City. He built up his obedient 
bloc of voters through his influence over the CIO 
local Councils (all local CIO unions) and the 
“minority” groups. With a small fraction of the 
entire vote of the city in his pocket, he could 
persuade both parties to nominate only supporters of 
left-wing policies, by promising each of them victory 
through his help. If either party defied him, it went 
down to certain defeat. 


This powerful club, built up out of a fraction of 
the electorate, regimented by left-wing leadership, 
proved so effective that it is being systematically 
applied, state by state, over the country, wherever 
the pressure groups have a nucleus with which to 
work. 


This strategy of the pressure group leaders has 
had a powerful influence on the choice of nominees 
by the Republican party since Alfred M. Landon’s 
defeat in 1936. 


The Republicans have not won a Presidential 
election without New York State since 1876. The 
type of influences which swing New York often 
swing other big-city states like Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Missouri, California, Massachusetts and 
Michigan. Under the winner-take-all method of 
counting electoral votes, policies and candidates 
which appeal to these areas are very important. 
But the Presidential election is still a free choice. 


Spe acaeta IN 1940, when the pressure groups 
began to manipulate their marginal blocs on a 
national scale, they were increasingly able to control 
candidates, platforms and elections in both national 
parties because the winner-take-all method of 
counting votes made their advantage in big-city 
states decisive. 


The pressure blocs built up their power first in 
the Democratic party. Then they began to persuade 
hard-core Republicans that they had no choice but 
to vote Republican and that, by turning to the left, 
the GOP could win part of the left-wing vote. 


This argument was full of holes. The Republi- 
cans had another choice: ‘they could stay home, as 
they did in 1948, or vote only for Congress. Of 
course, no members of the pressure group voting 


_ blocs would be won over by Republican arguments. 


They would vote Republican only to serve pressure 
group strategy. Most important of all, so long as 
this argument prevailed, the Republicans had 
abandoned the task of the opposition party and had 
therefore abandoned the two-party system. 
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Republican national leaders did not adopt these 
arguments because they were thoughtless. The 
liberal blocs always place their own people in a 
position of influence over any group they intend 
to manage, and their “cells” carry on their Trojan 
Horse tactics from within. They persuade the Re- 
publicans that they alone understand “public 
opinion.” They say the voters are “progressive” and 
will not accept the “dinosaur Republicans” who are 
opposed to pressure groups. 


Most of the Republicans in Congress are not 
under the influence of the pressure groups, as the 
Americans for Constitutional Action-Index brought 
out. We have the spectacle of the Republican 
national organization going liberal for four months 
of every fourth year—and wondering why the voters 
don’t believe their protestations. Adlai E. Stevenson 
(right for once) referred to the “Liberal Hour” 
every four years when the Republican national party 
makes its sortie to the left. 


In the Democratic party, the pressure groups won 
their first influence in the big-city states, but the 
South continues to vote for nominees of the national 
Democratic party regardless of the difference in 
basic philosophy. The influence of the Democrats 
in Congress is the reverse of that of the Republi- 


cans. They go along with the left-wing leadership: 


of the national party, while the Republicans in 
Congress go against it. The influence of Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn has kept most Southern 
members in line, while the center of the Democratic 
party shifts more and more to the left. In the 
South, the party is controlled by professionals. In 
northern Republican districts, the individual voter 
is more influential. Professionals gain patronage 
and chairmanships by conformity. The individual 
voter, who wants nothing, can not be managed. 


W* HAVE not finished yet. The pressure groups 
are not going to stop with control of the big- 
city states. Why should they? They have been syste- 
matically moving into rural areas, especially in the 
Middle and Far West. By combining the power they 
exert through extreme left-wing unions, like Mine, 
Mill and Smelter, through ADA and the Farmers’ 
Union, and the help they get from the National 
Council of Churches and other religious bodies on 
issues like Red China and nuclear testing, they are 
sucessfully transferring their use of a marginal 
bloc of controlled voters to the rest of the country. 
Their most spectacular victory has been in the 
Mountain States. 


So we come back to Senator Mansfield. Why did 
a Senator from Montana, whose four electoral votes 
give the state a greater ratio of influence in the 
Electoral College than its popular vote has when 
counted with the total popular vote from all other 
states, introduce a popular vote reform? The 
answer is that Montana, a mining and rural state, is 
under the political control of the Farmers’ Union, 
the AFL-CIO, the ADA; and all their allied pressure 
blocs. Senator Mansfield’s re-election depends on 
the support of these pressure blocs. The real 
interests of his state are not represented in Wash- 


ington. 
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Let us repeat. Ten years ago pressure groups 
defeated proposed amendments for electoral reform 
which would have weakened the influence of their 
trained followers on the Presidential election. Today 
their influence in both parties is much greater. 
They will fight harder than ever. 


The Mundt amendment provides that the vote 
of the electors will be counted as individuals. 
That means that all congressional districts will 
be equal. The blocs cannot use a predominant 
vote in a few areas to build up a majority in the 
nation. Their influence will be reduced. 


The compromise plan—to vote for electors by 
states but prorate the electoral votes according to 
the popular vote for each party—is an attempt to 
regain for the states the important role the Consti- 
tution intended them to have, as guardians of self- 
government. But today the rise of large cities has 
changed the problem. The states are still as import- 
ant as ever. But it is important for state sovereignty 
itself that the power over election of our President 
should be centered in the congressional district, the 
small unit where the pressure groups are at their 
weakest and where they can be blocked. 


It is a mistake to define this as a conflict between 
“city” and “country.” That is not true. It is most 
important to the individual voters in the cities that 
they should be able to organize dissent in some 
congressional districts within the large cities and 
not let the majority disfranchise them. Ina nation 
being so rapidly urbanized, why should Republicans 
antagonize the cities? The rural areas are being 
rapidly brought under the influence of the pressure 
groups. The cities are even now being stirred by 
planned publicity campaigns for bitter protests 
against the long dominance of the rural areas, 
especially in the state legislatures and in reappor- 
tionment. If the Republicans abandon the cities, 
city voters will be organized as a club to destroy 
the influence of all small areas—within the cities 
and outside. 


The issue is the individual voter versus the voter 
who votes in blocs. The mob is the same threat in 
1789 as a noisy crowd, or in 1961 as a regimented 
bloc. In the city and in the country, the strength 
of the individual lies in strengthening the congres- 
sional district as the bastion of the Republic. 
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The following joint resolutions pertaining to aboli- 
tion or reform of the Electoral College have been 
introduced in the Senate and referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee (the first one, S. J. Res. 12, is 
recommended by HUMAN EVENTS) : 


S. J. Res. 12, by Senator Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.), 
and co-sponsored by Senators Strom Thurmond (D.-. 
S.C.), John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.), Roman L. 
Hruska (R.-Neb.), Thruston B. Morton (R.-Ky.), and 
William A. Blakley (D.-Tex.), provides that every 
voter would vote for two electors at large and for 
one elector from his elector-district. The elector- 
districts would be similar but not necessarily identi- 
cal to the congressional districts. Such _ elector- 
districts would be composed of compact and con- 
tiguous territory, containing as nearly as practicable 
the number of persons which entitles the state to 
one Representative in Congress. Once established, 
such districts would not be altered until another 
census had been taken. If no candidate receives a 
majority of the electoral vote, a joint session of 
Congress would choose the winner from among those 
having the three highest totals of electoral votes; 
each Senator and Representative would have one 
vote. 


S. J. Res. 1, sponsored by Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith (R.-Me.) and co-sponsored by Senators J. 
Glenn Beall (R.-Md.), Dennis Chavez (D.-N.M.) 
and Wayne L. Morse (D.-Ore.), provides for nomi- 
nation of candidates for President and for election 
of such candidates by direct popular vote. This 
proposal would abolish both the national nominating 
convention system and the Electoral College. Run- 
offs are provided in case candidates do not receive 


Summary of Electoral Reform Proposals 


majorities in either primaries or general elections. 


S. J. Res. 2, by Senator Olin D. Johnston (D.- 
S.C.), while retaining the Electoral College, would 
apportion the electoral votes in direct proportion to 
the popular votes received by the nominees. Elec- 
toral votes would be computed to three decimal 
places. In case of a tie, the winner would be the 
candidate who received the most popular votes. 


S. J. Res. 4, by Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D.- 
Conn.), would divide the electoral votes according 
to the percentage of the popular votes. The candi- 
date receiving the most electoral votes would be the 
winner, if he had at least 40% of them. In case 
the College fails to elect, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, acting jointly, would choose the 
President from the two candidates with the highest 
electoral vote. Each Senator and Representative 
would have one vote, with an absolute majority 
required for the election. 


S. J. Res. 23, by Senator Michael J. Mansfield 
(D.-Mont.), provides for direct popular election of 
the President. 


S. J. Res. 26, by Senator Gale McGee (D.-Wyo.), 
would eliminate human electors. Once a candidate 
had earned an electoral vote, it could not be assigned 
to someone else. 


The Vice President would be elected in the same 
manner as the President in each of the six pro- 
posals. 


NOTE: “S. J. Res.” stands for ‘Senate Joint Resolution.”” One of the 
above listed measures, which provide for amending the Constitution, 
would become law only if it passed the Senate and House by two-thirds 
vote in each body and was ratified by three-fourths of the 50 states (38). 
The President has no part in the amending process. 





What You Can Do About Electoral College Reform 


Write your Senators and Representatives telling 
them that you favor S. J. Res. 12, the Mundt amend- 
ment for counting votes for President by congres- 
sional districts (electors) and not by any combina- 
tion of votes, statewide or nationwide, except for the 
two at large votes. Whether you come from a large 
state or a small one, a city, a suburb or a rural area, 
you want the district plan because it protects your 
right to dissent from political bosses of any stripe. 


Also make your position on Electoral College re- 
form known to those Senators who will pass com- 
mittee and subcommittee judgment on the various 
proposals. Legislation dealing with constitutional 
amendments (such as Electoral College reform) will 
be sent to the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Members of the subcommitte, on which there 
is one Democratic vacancy at the time of this 
writing, are: 


DEMOCRATS 
Estes Kefauver (Tenn.), Chairman 





James QO. Eastland (Miss.) 
Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) 


REPUBLICANS 


Everett M. Dirksen (Ill.) 
Kenneth B. Keating (N. Y.) 


Other members of the Judiciary Committee 
(there are three vacancies, two Democratic and one 
Republican), of which Senator Eastland is chair- 
man, are: 


DEMOCRATS 


Olin D. Johnston (S. C.) 
John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (N. C.) 

Jonn A. Carroll (Colo.) 

Philip A. Hart (Mich.) 


REPUBLICANS 


Alexander Wiley (Wisc.) 
Roman L. Hruska (Neb.) 
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mental scale have never been fully grasped. 


16, N. Y. 





When Parkinson’s Law was revealed to the world, business executives and bureaucrats everywhere had the chastening 
but stimulating experience of facing facts of organizational life. Parkinson’s Second Law, like his First (the work load 
expands to fill the time of all persons employed), is a matter of everyday experience, manifest as soon as stated, as 
obvious as it is simple. Expenditure rises to meet income. Any individual knows this, but its implications on a govern- 


This article is extracted from the new book, “The Law and the Profits,” by Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson. The con- 
tents are copyrighted by the author and reprinted by permission of the publisher, Houghton Mifflin Company. The 
book may be obtained, for the bookstore price of $3.50, from The Bookmailer, Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New York 
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Parkinson’s Second Law 


Expenditure Rises To Meet Income 


By PRoF. C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


N EXTREMELY WEALTHY man underwent an ex- 

tremely serious operation at the hands of an 
extremely distinguished surgeon. Ten days after- 
wards the surgeon asked how his patient was pro- 
gressing. “Doing fine,” said the nurse. “He has 
already been trying to date Nurse Audrey, a sure 
sign of convalescence.” 


“Nurse Audrey?” asked the surgeon quickly. 
“Is that the blond girl from Illinois?” 


“No,” the nurse assured him. “Nurse Audrey is 
the redhead from Missouri.” 


‘In that case,” said the surgeon, “the patient 
needs something to steady his pulse. 1 shall tell 
him what the operation cost.” 


The patient sobered down under this treatment 
and did some rapid calculations on the back of his 
temperature chart. 


“Your fee of $4000,” he finally concluded, “‘repre- 
sents the portion I retained from the last $44,500 
of my income. To pay you without being worse off 
would mean earning another $44,500 more than last 
year; no easy task.” 


“Well,” replied the surgeon, “you know how it 
is. It is only by charging you that much that I can 
afford to charge others little or nothing.” 


“No doubt,” said the patient. ‘But the fee still 
absorbs $44,500 of my theoretical income—no in- 
considerable sum. Might I ask what proportion of 
the $4000 you will manage to retain?” 


It was the surgeon’s turn to scribble calculations, 
as a result of which he concluded that his actual 
on after taxes had been paid, would amount to 

00. 


“Allow me to observe,” said the patient, “that I 
must therefore earn $44,500 in order to give you 
$800 for spendable income, the entire balance going 
to government. Does that strike you as a trans- 
action profitable to either of us?” 


_“Well, frankly, no,” admitted the surgeon. ‘Put 
like that, the whole thing is absurd. But what else 
can we do?” 


“First, we can make certain that no one is 
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listening. No one at the keyhole? No federal 
agent under the bed? No tape recorder in the.... ? 


Are you quite sure that we can keep this strictly 
to ourselves?” 


“Quite sure,” the surgeon replied after quickly 
opening the door and glancing up and down the 
corridor. ‘What do you suggest?” 


“Come closer so that I can whisper. Why don’t 
I give you a case of Scotch and so call it quits?” 


“Not enough,” hissed the surgeon, “but if you 
made it two cases... ?” 


“Yes?” whispered the patient. 


“And lent me your cabin cruiser for three weeks 
in September .... ” 


“Yes?” 
“We might call it a deal!” 


“That’s fine. And do you know what gave me the 
idea? I studied Parkinson’s Law and realized that 
prec taxation has made nonsense of every- 
thing!” 


“Rubbish, my dear fellow. Parkinson’s Law has 
nothing to do with taxation. It has to do with over- 
staffing—of which, by the way, this hospital pro- 
vides some interesting examples. In parasitology, 
fer 


“Like all medical men, you are out of date. You 


are referring to Parkinson’s First Law. I am 
referring to his Second Law.” 
“I must admit that I never heard of it. It con- 


cerns taxation, you say?” 


“It concerns taxation. It also concerns you. Now, 
listen . . . listen carefully. Expenditure rises to 
meet income!” 


XPENDITURE RISES TO MEET INCOME. Parkin- 
son’s Second Law, like the first, is a matter of 
everyday experience, manifest as soon as it is stated, 
as obvious as it is simple. When the individual 
has a raise in salary, he and his wife are prone to 
decide how the additional income is to be spent; so 
much on an insurance policy, so much to the 
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savings bank, so much in a trust fund for the 
children. They might just as well save themselves 
the trouble, for no surplus ever comes into view. 
The extra salary is silently absorbed, leaving the 
family barely in credit and often, in fact, with a 
deficit which has actually increased. Individual 
expenditure not only rises to meet income but tends 
to surpass it, and probably always will. 


It is less widely recognized that what is true of 
individuals is also true of governments. What- 
ever the revenue may be, there will always be the 
pressing need to spend it. But between governments 
and individuals there is this vital difference, that 
the government rarely pauses even to consider what 
its income is. Were any of us to adopt the methods 
of public finance in our private affairs, we should 
ignore the total of our income and consider only 
what we should like to spend. We might decide on 
a second car, an extension of the home, a motor 
launch as well as a yacht, a country place and a 
long holiday in Bermuda. All these, we should tell 
each other, are essential. It would remain only to 
adjust our income to cover these bare necessities ; 
and if we economize at all, it will be in the matters 
of taxation. 


A government, by contrast, which applied the 
methods of individual finance to public expenditure 
would begin by attempting to estimate what its act- 
ual revenue should be. Given so much to spend, how 
much should be allocated to what? A federal gov- 
ernment which decided upon this novel approach to 
the subject would be responsible for a revolution in 
public finance. It is the chief object of this book to 
suggest that such a revolution, of which we have 
seen some hint in California, is now generally over- 
aue. 


Governmental as opposed to individual income is 
historically linked with the incidence of war. In all 
systems of revenue there has always been provision 
for the temporary expenses of conflict. During a 
time of emergency, with our interests, our beliefs, 
our pride or even our existence at stake, we agree 
to pay almost anything as the price of victory. 
The war ends and with it the temporary expenses 
which everyone has seen to be more or less inevit- 
able. In theory the revenue should fall to something 
like its previous level. In practice it seldom does. 
While the governmental income remains almost at 
its wartime level, peacetime expenditure rises to 
meet it. In times past the action of this law was 
slightly restrained, to be sure, by two considerations 
which no longer apply. In the first place, it was 
usually felt that taxes had to be reduced somewhat 
in time of peace in order to allow for their being 
raised again in time of war. During a century, 
however, when each successive war is judged to be 
the last, this theory finds no further support. In 
the second place, there are types of extravagance 
which yield only a diminishing return. To the 
provision of banquets and the enjoyment of dancing 
girls there is (eventually) a physical limit. The 
same is not true, unfortunately, of departmental 
and technical luxuriance. Economic and cultural 
advisers can multiply beyond the point at which 
concubines might be thought a bore; beyond the 
point even at which they might be thought un- 
bearable. Financially as well as aesthetically, the 
situation has become infinitely worse. 
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N COUNTRIES like Britain and the United States 
the initiative in public finance comes from sub- 
departments of government which decide each year 
on their needs for the year that is to come. After 
allowing for present costs and future developments 
the experienced civil servant adds 10 per cent to the 
total, assuming (not always correctly) that his bid 
will be challenged at some stage by the financial 
branch. Assuming, however, that the expectant 
wrangle takes place. the added 10 per cent is deleted 
at the departmental level when the combined esti- 
mate comes to be drawn up. To this estimate the 
head of the department adds 10 per cent again, as- 
suming (not always correctly) that his bid will be 
challenged by the Treasury. After the expected dis- 
pute, the revised estimate is laid before the responsi- 
ble Minister, in England the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who consolidates all the departmental de- 
mands in a grand total and decides how the revenue 
can be made to equal the expenditure. With the 
agreement of his colleagues, he presents the nation 
with the bill. Here is the sum total of what the gov- 
ernment needs, and these are the taxes which the 
people will have to pay. 


But what, it will be asked, of the safeguards? 
Are not the accounts and estimates laid before the 
people’s representatives? Is there no Treasury 
Department to act as watchdog over the public 
purse? Are there no regulations framed to check 
extravagance and waste? All these safeguards un- 
doubtedly exist. That they are futile is manifest 
from the known results. The reasons for their 
futility are less obvious, however, and are perhaps 
worth investigating, both as curious in themselves 
and as affording the clue to possible improvement. 
Briefly, the answer is that the accounts are mean- 
ingless, the Treasury ineffective and the regulations 
so contrived as to make economy not so much 
difficult as impossible. 


gp seag ORIGINALLY to guard the till, the public 
form of accounting dates from a period before 
bookkeeping by double entry was generally known 
except among non-conformists like Defoe. It dates, 
moreover, from an age when few gentlemen knew 
even the arabic numerals, the clock face in the 
stable yard showing only the Roman figures which 
the classically educated might be expected to under- 
stand. The result is that these public accounts, 
not of the latest pattern even in 1689, are now 
beginning to verge on the obsolete. They were re- 
vised, it is true, as a result of an inquiry held in 
1828-29, but the minority report of the professional 
accountant was set aside in favor of the civil ser- 
vants’ recommendations; these were against double 
entry and left untouched the previous confusion 
between liabilities and assets, between capital and 
current. In 1904 Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P., 
could therefore describe the national accounts as 
“unsystematic, unscientific, complicated, and 80 
presented as to conceal and even to falsify the 
facts.” In 1957 Mr. John Applebey remarked that 
those responsible for the public accounts seem to 
confuse themselves as well as everyone else. 


It is fair to conclude, in short, that the British 
public accounts are not quite in line with current 
methods of accountancy. As a means of control, as 
a system of imparting information, they are scarcely 
worth the paper they are printed on. Accounts 
which would disgrace and discredit a third-rate 
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dog-racing company are solemnly presented each 
year to the nation, and often presented by a busi- 
nessman who ought to and does know better. So 
far from being improved in form, these accounts 
have become more complex and muddled as the 
sums involved have proliferated and swollen. They 
are not true and they do not balance. !t is the 
business of the accountant to give the facts of the 
financial position in the language of business, which 
is money. In that language he is to tell the truth 
and the whole truth. But those who present accounts 
to the nation do nothing of the kind. They present 
only a picture of archaic and dignified confusion. 


And what of the Treasury, that guardian of the 
public weal? The accepted principle is that new 
expenditure is watched by the Treasury, old ex- 
penditure by the- departments themselves. But 
what sort of financial control is this? The division 
of responsibility is meaningless, for the problem of 
true economy is one and indivisible. Under such 
a system the extra clerk is demanded while the 
surplus clerk is retained. No office is ever declared 
redundant for fear that it should again be wanted 
and that its revival would mean a new approach tuo 
the Treasury. Nor would the surrender of an 
established post in Department A make it any 
easier to establish a different post in Department B, 
the two problems being considered in fact by 
separate authorities and as things totally unrelated 
to each other. 


Such a practice can lead only to an irresponsible 
attitude among those forbidden to regard the prob- 
lem as a whole. And experience suggests that 
grown men treated as children can behave in a very 
childish way. 


As FOR THE REGULATIONS imposed on the official, 
all they do is to add rigidity to waste. The 
whole system of appropriations is convenient only 
for cash accounting and useless for purposes of 
control. The departmental appropriation does not 
represent, to begin with, the cost of the department 
to which it relates. The Army Vote excludes 
stationery, for that is supplied by H. M. Stationery 
Office; the Stationery Office Vote excludes buildings 
(because these belong to the Office of Works) and 
so it goes on. Nor does the appropriation corre- 
spond to what is being done. Thus, the Navy’s 
Votes are serialized from 1 (for pay) to 15 (for 
additional married quarters), with separate votes 
for such things as shipbuilding, armaments and the 
Admiralty Office. 


Similarly, the Army Account is serialized into 


' Votes: No. 1 for Pay, 7 for Supplies, 9 for Warlike 


Stores, and so forth. But neither the Navy nor the 
Army is organized like that. The Navy is organ- 
ized into units afloat and ashore. The Army is 
organized in battalions, batteries, depots and schools, 
for which individually no cost is shown. All that 
the system ensures is that money voted for vehicles 
Should not be spent on weapons. But what if it 
were? And what is the point of the distinction? 
The Legislature should not concern itself with that. 
What the faithful lawmakers might more usefully 
watch is the relative cost of administration and 
troops. How many extra battalions might be main- 
tained for the sum spent on the finance branch of 
the War Office? Which are we more likely to need 
in an emergency — minute sheets or bayonets, 
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ledgers or guns? That is a question of policy 
whereas the total allocation for uniform clothing is 
almost solely a matter for the expert. The present 
rigidity is merely a waste of effort, money and time, 
serving no useful purpose of any kind. 


So much for the official safeguards. In the 
light of their failure, all that remains to check 
extravagance is the press and the public. It might 
be thought that these would be effective, the press 
having no great love for bureaucracy and the body 
of taxpayers having a direct interest in the eco- 
nomical handling of their affairs. Why should press 
and public prove helpless where their own interests 
are so vitally concerned? The answer to that 
question is that true economy cannot be imposed on 
an organization from outside; it must begin at the 
center. From time to time the press does take up 
the cry of official extravagance, publishing details 
of apparent waste which the,departments concerned 
are often in a position to contradict. More often 
the attacks are simply ignored, the civil servants 
well knowing that the newspapers will turn to 
something else in a few days time. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the outcry leads to questions in the House 
and that proof is forthcoming of some of the alle- 
gations made, what is the result? The inevitable 
sequel is the appointment of an investigating com- 
mittee, a device intended to postpone the business 
until after the next election. 


Let us suppose that naval dockyards are the sub- 
ject of inquiry and that the investigators descend 
upon each in turn. The members include retired 
admirals and practicing engineers who are far from 
ignorant of the matter in hand. They hear evidence. 
They ask searching questions: “What are these 
fellows suppose to be doing?” “What is all this 
junk?” “How do you dispose of the clinker and 
wood shavings?” ‘Why pay so many people to do 
so little?” But they soon observe a phenomenon 
which is best explained in terms of zoology. }In the 
presence of wolves, sheep are said to form a tight 
bunch with horns outward and the weakest in the 
center. Civil servants do the same. 


Faced by a common danger, they take up that 
formation, yielding nothing, denying everything, 
concealing all. This is a well-known fact of bi- 
ology and one against which the committee mem- 
bers must struggle in vain. Their report, when 
eventually printed, might just as well be placed 
in the toilet. Whatever happens to it, the matter 
is allowed to drop. 


The ordinary taxpayer is often in a better posi- 
tion to know about waste in administration than 
either the politician or the journalist. For one 
thing, he may himself be employed in the dockyard. 
It is theoretically his interest as well as his duty 
to come forward and denounce extravagance when 
he sees it. He does nothing of the kind, and that 
for two distinct reasons. In the first place he stands 
to gain nothing but unpopularity and abuse, being 
likely to be regarded as at best a crank, at worst a 
spy. In the second place, he knows perfectly well 
that the money saved in one direction will certainly 
be wasted in another. Nothing he can do will reduce 
the tax he has to pay. So he wisely decides to say 
nothing and keep the good opinion of his neighbors. 


What is to be done? The modern instinct is to 
frame new regulations and laws, of which there are 
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already more than enough. The better plan, less 
fashionable today, is to remotivate the people 

actually concerned, penalizing the extravagance we 

now reward and rewarding the economy we now 

penalize. As a first step toward redirecting the 

flood, we need to reverse the whole process of gov-~ 
ernment finance. Ministers should not begin by 

ascertaining what the departments need. They 

should begin by asking what the country can afford 

to spend. We do not base our personal budget on 

what our past extravagances have taught us to like 

but on the income we can fairly expect to receive. 

We do not, in short, plan to spend what we have not 

got. 


The same principle should apply to public as it 
does to individual finance. The first question to 
decide is the ratio between the revenue and the 
gross national product. What proportion of the 
national income should the government demand? 
What proportion of the individual’s income can the 
government safely take? And what happens when 
the proportion is exceeded? Economists (with one 
notable exception) have fought shy of this problem, 
allowing it to be assumed that, where government 
expenditure is concerned, the sky is the limit. It is 
one aim of this book to suggest that there are other 
and lower limits; a limit beyond which taxation is 
undesirable, a limit beyond which it is dangerous 
and a limit (finally) beyond which it is fatal. And 
these limits are clearly indicated by both economic 
theory and historical fact. 


THE LIGHT of these known dangers, it is for the 
Cabinet to decide upon the ratio between gov- 
ernment expenditure and gross national product. 
That decision taken, there is a total fixed for the 
revenue, a total within which the Ministries have 
to work. It is for the Cabinet again to decide upon 
the distribution of this total between the depart- 
ments. To individual departmental heads would 
fall the responsibility of subdividing departmental 
allocations between the various branches and units. 
No department under this system would be asked 
to submit an estimate. It would be told, instead, 
to keep within a total. All that would concern the 
Legislature would be the gross expenditure and its 
allocation to Departments. Lawmakers need not be 
asked to vote on the relative amounts to be spent 
on gasoline and grease, floor polish and boots. They 
can fairly compare the value for money given by 
the Air Force or the British Council, by Education 
or by Health. For purposes of control, they need 
no more than that by way of forecast, together 
with real accounts of expenditure in the past—such 
accounts as they have never yet been allowed to 
see. 


The obvious advantage of the system here des- 
cribed is that a limit is placed on expenditure. An 
advantage as important, if less obvious, is that the 
expenditure becomes flexible within each Ministry, 
Department, subdepartment and unit. The officials 
themselves are thus made responsible for economy, 
their success or failure becoming instantly apparent 
from the accounts of the following year. It is the 
executive officers, and they alone, who know where 
economies can safely be made. Once they under- 
stand that the development they want in one direc- 
tion is conditional on their economizing in another 
direction, the rest can safely be left to them; pro- 
vided that promotion goes first to the man who 
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shows where the money can be saved. Yet another 
advantage, still less obvious at first sight, would be 
the elimination of Treasury supervision with all its 


‘evils of divided control, inefficiency and waste. In 
_place of distrustful interference, the public official 


would know only the strong leash of account and 
audit. He would be compelled to accept responsi- 
bility, free to display initiative and forced to recog- 
nize that cost and value are but different aspects of 
the same idea. 


NCE THE DECISION has been made to approach 
the financial problem from the right direction, 
it would remain only to enlist public aid in the pre- 
vention of waste. For this purpose the first need 
is for an independent tribunal to which all pro- 
posals for saving money could be submitted, a 
body of, say, three, to include a government repre- 
sentative. This tribunal would hear representations 
from the public and from the departments affected 
and would decide finally whether each suggested 
economy were feasible or not. Each decision in 
favor of an economy would lead to-an executive order 
to the department concerned, reducing its future 
allocation by the amount to be saved. It would be 
the further function of the tribunal to reward each 
successful applicant by the remission of his income 
tax proportionally to the amount of the saving. 
There should also be provision to ensure that all 
sums saved should go, not to another department, 
nor to the Treasury, but solely to the reduction of 
the National debt. The last function of the tribunal 
would be to recommend for the highest honors the 
citizens whose suggestions had resulted in the great- 
est economies, as also the civil servants who had 
been most successful in reducing needless expendi- 
ture. A minor revolution would date from the day 
when officials came to realize that reputation is 
more readily to be won by saving money than by 
spending it. 


It is not to be supposed that the reform of the 
national finances would be unopposed. In this field 
of administration the reformer will be faced, inevit- 
ably, by a closed phalanx of civil servants repre- 
senting one of the strongest vested interests in the 
world. Their opposition, though passive, will be 
formidable. To all proposals for a proper system 
of accounts they will reply with a pitying smile that 
it was tried once at the War Office, found wasteful 
and long ago abandoned. They will then retire 
behind a smoke screen of technical mysteries, mut- 
tering finally that public finance is a more complex 
matter than is generally realized. Figures cannot lie 
but liars can figure. 
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If we do not concern ourselves with other things than our 
personal business, there will be no personal business to at- 
tend to. A citizen has not done enough for his community 
and his nation when he gives his whole attention to his 
personal affairs. He must devote time and effort to public 
affairs. —CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
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Memorial to FDR 


By Rosalie M. Gordon 


We waited 57 years after his death before we 
built a monument to Lincoln in the Nation’s Capital. 
Thomas Jefferson did not get his until 117 years 
after his death. But the partisans of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dare not take a chance on history’s 
decision anent their hero and his regime. Only 15 
years after his death, a monstrous collection of 
great stone slabs, resembling giant tombstones, is 
to be plunked down between the beautiful Lincoln 
and Jefferson monuments as a memorial to FDR. 


It is difficult to understand why the American 
taxpayers must be saddled with the upkeep of 
another memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
are already bearing the cost of the one at Hyde 
Park (N. Y.)—conceived by FDR himself as a 
perpetual shrine to himself. 


Toward the end of 1938, when the depression he 
had “solved” was back on his doorstep (he was 
saved by the outbreak of the European war the 
following year), Roosevelt thought the Republicans 
were sure to take over in 1940. He began to make 
plans to cash in on his name after he left the White 
House. He would write a weekly column. He 
entered into negotiations with Collier’s Magazine 
to pay him $75,000 a year. His idea of turning 
“author” was a staff to do the writing for him. 
Out of this grew the idea of building a library and 
workshop on his Hyde Park estate. Then he decided 
it should be a “memorial library” to himself, and 
consequently tax exempt. The money to build the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Library—$400,000 
—was raised from Democratic officeholders. 


When it was completed in 1939, FDR deeded the 
land on which the library stood to the United States 
government which also, through the National 
Archives, became the owner and maintainer of the 
library. Thus, while he was President, he provided 
for himself, at the expense of the taxpayers, a 
monument as well as a free office for the rest of 
his life. The government, which means the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, still maintains this self-dedicated 
memorial at Hyde Park. 


But to get back to those big stone slabs to be 
erected in Washington. Each one—there are eight 
of them—is to bear a famous quotation from the 
speeches of the New Deal President. In the interest 
of historical accuracy and plain fairness, something 
more than the quotations from FDR should appear 
on the slabs. 


Perhaps—and God knows it could happen—some- 
body will decide to install a loudspeaker system 
among the great stones with FDR’s golden voice 
giving forth his immortal words. In that case, 
visitors could be warned, on one additional small 
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slab at the entrance, that the voice is his, but the 
words are the words of his ghosts. Barring this 
(we hope), each giant slab ought to carry under 
each quotation from FDR its true authorship. If, 
for instance, there is one from the first acceptance 
speech, it should be credited to Louis Howe (who 
wrote the first page) or Raymond Moley, who wrote 
the rest of the speech. If it is from the first 
inaugural, the credit line again should be Ray 
Moley’s. Depending on the choice of other quota- 
tions, the credits should go to Tommy Corcoran or 


Sam Rosenman or Stanley High or Robert Sher- 
wood. 


And if, perchance, there is included the famous 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself” —a 
phrase Roosevelt often repeated with the preface 
“‘as I have said before’”—the credit should be Henry 
Thoreau’s via one of FDR’s ghosts who tucked it 
into a speech, whereupon Roosevelt took over its 
authorship. 





Capital Confusion 


Reprinted from Roll Call 
So pervasive is the academic coloration of the 
Kennedy administration-to-be that one fellow, on 
being told Dean Rusk had been appointed Secre- 
tary of State, asked, “Yeah? But what’s his first 
name?” 
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The American people are the world’s most law- 
respecting citizens. 


Law-respecting is not the same as law-abiding: 
we do pretty well at breaking laws that do not 
make sense. 


But it does not seem to occur to us that improper 
or unrealistic laws should be repealed, not just 
broken. 


This might be because we are a young country 
that still remembers when, in many areas, the only 
law that protected decent people was “a tin badge 
and a fast gun.” 


Whatever the reason may be, our almost super- 
stitious respect for law causes us to leave legal 
monstrosities on the statute books. 


In most cases, it is likely that the majority of the 
people privately feel that certain laws should be 
changed, but, not knowing the feelings of other 
people, they assume that nothing could be done. 


A good case in point is the National Prohibition 
Amendment. 


For years a majority of Americans desired the 
repeal of this unenforceable law, but they did not 
know that a majority of their fellow citizens shared 
their sentiments. 


A small group of determined “Young Crusaders” 
prepared their evidence and made it public. 


All of a sudden the politicians discovered that 
almost nobody wanted Prohibition. 


After that, repeal was automatic. 


A current case in point is the enormously wide- 
spread opposition to the personal progressive in- 
come tax. 


This is a law with which aimost everyone is 
familiar. 


It is without a doubt the worst tax law ever put 
on America’s statute books. 


It was not a new idea—its record of failure goes 
back almost as far as the history of civilization. 


Karl Marx regarded it as Socialism’s secret 
weapon. 


2300 years ago, when the Greeks adopted this tax, 
it was accompanied with a prophetic comment from 
the leading scholar of the day—lIsocrates: 


“It would appear that success is to be punished: 
that exorbitant taxes have made it a crime for a 
man to prosper. The end result of such an order 
can only be the removal of incentive, the discourage- 
ment of our people and the destruction of our free 
society.” 


When, years later, the Spartans attacked and 
defeated Athens, the Greeks did not seem to feel 
that they had much to fight for. 
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The Progressive Income Tax 


Can Be Repealed 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 


\ 





The story of how this Amendment got into our 
Constitution is almost unbelievable. 


It was proposed to Congress in 1909 by people 
who did not believe that it would ever be ratified. 


The debate in the Senate lasted only one day. 
The debate in the House lasted only four hours, 
Within fourteen days it was adopted. 


Ratification by the States was slow but, in 1913, 
the job was done—personal incomes above $3,000 
($4,000 for married people) were to be taxed at 
rates beginning at 1% and stopping at 6”. 


A Washington Star editorial had this to say about 


the new law: 


“A political Pandora’s Box has been opened by 
Congress. Trouble, toil and tribulation seem to be 
impending. It is a campaign to make possible for 
future Congresses to go as far as they like in 
schemes of taxation which the Founding Fathers 
inhibited.” 


(The exemption is now $600, and the rate starts 
at 20% and rises to 91%). 


Just about everything that could be wrong about 
a law is wrong with this one. 


It is a shameless invasion of the privacy of the 
citizen. 


It is so complicated that it defies understanding 
by the taxpayer, the tax examiner, and even the tax 
court; you can get three different answers from 
three different tax offices. 


It cannot be properly administered: reliable 
estimates indicate that about $30 billion of taxable 
income escapes the collector. 


Instead of “soaking the rich” it bludgeons the 
middle class: the total tax yield of the progressive 
rates is only about 16% of the “take.” 


It corrupts both the taxpayer and the tax 
examiner. 


Last but not least, it stifles personal ambition and 
the kind of hard imaginative work upon which 
proper economic growth depends. 


There is virtually nothing right about this law. 


Its enormously widespread unpopularity would 
make its repeal a “push-over” if the leadership 
appeared. 
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Kilowatts Don’t Satisfy 
TVA’s Craze for Power 


From the Chicago Tribune 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has awarded 
General Electric company a 30.4 million dollar 
contract to build the two biggest steam turbine 
generators ever made, each with a capacity of 
800,000 kilowatts. Together, the two units will 
have a capacity one-third that of the Commonwealth 
Edison company. The TVA expects them to be 
operating by the end of 1965, at sites yet to be 
chosen. 


The new units will, of course, burn coal—about 2 
million tons of it a year. TVA already is the 
largest user of bituminous coal in the country, and 
with the new units more than 80 per cent of its 
electric power will be produced by coal burning 
plants. 


The bigger TVA gets, the more callously it ignores 
the legal and moral arguments against its expan- 


sion. It has long since forgotten, apparently, that . 


its primary job by law is to build dams for naviga- 
tion and flood control, and that the production of 
electric power was authorized as a by-product of 
these dams. 


It has persistently disregarded the solemn assur- 
ances of Presidents and party platforms that the 
government should not compete in fields where 
private industry is capable of doing the job. It 
has brushed aside the protests of private power 
companies that they can build coal burning plants 
and run them just as well as the government, and 
very likely more efficiently. 


TVA goes on expanding and boasting of its low 
electric rates in spite of its own admission that it 
loses money on coal burning plants. Coal, it pointed 
out in a recent report showing declining income, 
is more costly than water power. But the advocates 
of public power subsist on the illusion of cheap 
electricity, and TVA isn’t likely to raise rates to a 
realistic figure as long as it has more than a billion 
dollars in taxpayers’ money behind it and as long 
as its payments “in lieu of local taxes” are limited, 
at its own discretion, to a token figure based on 
what it thinks it can afford. 


Meanwhile, TVA forges on, building one new coal 
burning plant after another because it long ago 
exhausted the readily available sources of water 
power. Since it hasn’t even picked the sites for 
the new plants, we may ask whether these plants are 
required by existing demand, or are intended 
simply to lure more industries to the Tennessee 
valley where their power needs can, in effect, be 
subsidized by the taxpayers. 


In a world where might is no longer supposed to 
determine right, the TVA is an unfortunate ana- 
chronism. 





Caption for a New York Herald Tribune cartoon: 
Why not admit Antarctica to the UN? It has no 
people to make trouble or want foreign aid. 
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Not Without Warning! 


By Constantine Brown in the Washington Evening Star 


At the Congress of Baku in 1920, attended by 
delegates from all over the world, Grigori Zino- 
viev, one of Lenin’s close associates, stated: “The 
real revolution will blaze up only when 800 mil- 
lion people who live in Asia unite with us, when 
the African continent unites, when we see 
hundreds of millions of people are in movement. 
Now we must kindle a real holy war against the 
British and the French capitalists. We must say 
that the hour has struck when the workers of the 
whole world are able to arouse tens and hundreds 
of millions of peasants to create a Red Army in 
the East.” 











Just Good Clean Reprisals 


From the Richmond News Leader 


By an ironic coincidence, the same day’s paper 
recently brought two stories dealing with economic 
reprisals growing out of the South’s racial tensions,- 


One story originated in Farmville, where “Prince 
Edward County Negroes began mobilizing to carry 
out a possible economic boycott to force reopening 
of the closed public school system.” 


The other story came from Memphis, Tennessee, 
where the Department of Justice sought a court 
order “to halt economic reprisals it said are being 
taken by 82 white defendants against some 400 
Negroes in Fayette County, Tennessee, because they 
registered and voted in the November election.” 


A catechism seems to be developing: When is a 
boycott unlawful? A boycott is unlawful when it is 
maintained by whites against Negroes. And when 
is a boycott lawful? A boycott is lawful when it is 
maintained by Negroes against whites. But do we 
not hold that in a free country men stand equal at 
law? Yes, but some are more equal than others. 


By this interesting exercise in reasoning, the 
Department of Justice proposes to compel white 
persons in Tennessee to sell goods to 400 Negroes, 
to extend retail credit to them, to lend them money, 
to enter into sharecrop arrangements, and to put 
them to work at salaries subject to court approval. 


But let no one imagine that if the Rev. L. F. 
Griffin pulls off an organized boycott in Farmville, 
any Department of Justice spokesman will intervene 
in the merchant’s behalf. What is a diabolical viola- 
tion of civil rights in Tennessee is just good clean 
fun in Virginia. 


We would have supposed, naively, that a Negro’s 
right not to buy would be equated by a white mer- 
chant’s right not to sell, but new rules of equity 
appear to prevail. The position of the Department 
of Justice is that the people cannot turn the clock 
back to 1868, or to 1896, or to any other period 
when sauce for a goose was sauce for the gander, 
too. 
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